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Waste  of  Competition. 


By  F.  G.  R.  Gordon. 

/I  I 
ROM  an  investigation  covering  a  period  of  over  five 
years,  I  am  convinced  that  over  nine-tenths  of  the 
ft^^        energy  now  exerted  in  this  nation  is  wasted.     That 
^  is  to  say,  if  all  our  industries  were  organized     and 

conducted  by  national  and  international  co-opera- 
tion, in  a  word,  the  establishment  of  the  Co-opera- 
tive Commonwealth,  we  should  increase  our  annual 
wealth  production  more  than  ten-fold.  Our  annual 
wealth  production  measured  ,1)5'  the  wholesale 
price  of  commodities  is  at  present,  (1901,)  over 
120,000,000,000  annually,  thus  raising  our  annual 
wealth  production  to  more  than  $200,000,000,000. 

In  making  my  calculations  of  the  economic  waste  due  to 
our  insane  competitive  capitalist  system,  I  take  the  basis  of 
wealth  production  of  each  worker  who  actually  works  at  pro- 
ductive labor,  at  $10  per  day;  hence,  those  who  work  at  non- 
productive labor  represent  a  loss  to  the  nation  of  approxi- 
mately ^0,000  a  year,  counting  300  working  days;  and  I  base 
my  statements  upon  state  and  national  reports,  and  especially 
on  the  article  written  by  Mr.  Carroll  D.  Wright  in  the  July 
Century  Magazine  of  1900,  in  which  he  states  that  the  wealth 
produced  in  1899  in  our  manufacturing  industries  alone 
amounted  to  $12,500,000,000.  The  wealth  produced  from  the 
farms,  mines,  forests,  fishing,  etc.,  will  raise  the  total  to 
$20,000,000,000  a  year,  wholesale  price.  The  retail  price  would 
be  at  least  50%  more,  or  $30,000,000,000. 

Basing  our  calculations  on  300  working  days  in  a  year,  and 
reckoning   only   those    actually    engaged    in    wealth    production 
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ol  30,000,000,000  hours  of  labor  performed,  or  $1  per  hour  as  the 
wealth  produced  by  each  worker. 

THE    ADVERTISING    WASTE. 
First,   then,   I   take   the   advertising   waste.     Did   you   ever 
stop  to  consider  or  investigate  the  common   cost  of   advertis- 
ing? 

Nearly  all  advertising  is  an  absolute  waste.  The  cost,  how- 
ever, comes  from  the  wealth  producers. 

The  New  York  Advertising  Co.,  in  their  circular,  tells  us 
that  there  are  1,000  firms  in  this  nation  that  spend  ONE  MIL- 
LION DOLLARS  EACH  for  advertising,  or  $1,000,000,000  a  year. 
And  when  you  come  to  know  that  there  are  at  present  1,250,- 
000  other  firms  that  spend  all  the  way  from  a  few  dollars  up 
to  half  a  million  dollars  each,  you  will  begin  to  get  some  idea 
of  this  prodigious  waste. 

When  hand-bill  advertising  was  prohibited  in  Boston,  the 
job  printers  estimated  their  loss  at  $500,000  a  year.  Taking 
Boston  as  an  average  for  the  whole  nation,  it  meant  $75,000,- 
(iOO  a  year  for  hand-bill  advertising.  I  have  seen  it  estimated 
that  the  city  of  London  spends  each  year  $2,000,000,000  in  ad- 
vertising. New  York  spends  at  least  one-third  more  for  ad- 
vertising than  the  English  metropolis. 

John  Wanaihaker  recently  signed  a  contract  calling  for 
$170,000  to  be  expended  with  one  paper  for  advertising  in  one 
year. 

Printers  Ink  publishes  the  following  table  showing  what 
some  prominent  local  advertisers  spend  in  the  New  York  Her- 
ald yearly: 

R.  H.  Macy  &  Cq $50,000 

Siegel  Cooper  Co 30,000 

Elerich  Bros 24,000 

Simpson,  Crawford  &  Simpson 20,000 

Bloomingdale  Bros 30,000 

B.  Altman  &  Co 18,000 

Stern  Bros 16,000 

H.   O'Neil   &  Co 32,000 

Ludwig  Bauman  &  Co 12,000 

The  gross  income  of  the  Herald  at  present  is  about  $2,500,- 
000  a  year,  the  net  earnings  from  $900,000  to  $1,000,000. 

Mr.  Post,  of  the  Postum  cereal  drink,  spends  $400,000  a  year 
in  advertising. 

Printers  Ink,  a  weekly  publication,  receives  $10,600  per  year 
for  one  page,  (front  page.)  The  average  cost  is  over  $5,000  a 
page  per  year  for  all  of  its  advertising  space,  and  it  prints  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  pages. 
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It  issues  annually  a  newspaper  directory,   and  has  sold  of 
its  last  edition  8,750  copies  at  $5  each,  $43,750.    It  contains  many 
hundred  pages  of  advertising  at  an  average  cost  of  over  $100 
per  page. 

The  Omega  Chemical  Co.,  are  at  present  spending  $45,000  a 
month  for  advertising  space  in  20,000  street  cars. 

The  Munsey  Magazine  has  an  income  of  $500,000  a  year 
from  its  advertising  patronage,  and  when  you  come  to  know 
that  there  are  251  monthly  publications  in  New  York  city  you 
will  begin  to  realize  the  enormous  cost  of  advertising  in  one 
city. 

The  Youth's  Companion,  of  Boston,  weekly,  receives  more 
than  $500,000  annually  for  advertising. 

There  are  four  weekly  papers  in  this  nation  whose  com- 
bined weekly  circulation  is  nearly  5,000,000  and  they  derive  an 
income  of  more  than  $1,000,000  each  from  advertising. 

There  are  nearly  21,000  regular  publications,  nearly  all 
of  which  derive  their  chief  support  and  profit  from  adver- 
tising. 

There  are  four  department  stores  in  Chicago  that  spend 
$250,000  each  in  a  year  for  newspaper  advertising. 

Thirty-nine  daily  papers  in  New  York  city  receive  direct 
more  than  $50,000,000  annually  for  advertising. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed by  the  advertising  waste: 

Printers,  engravers,  pressmen,  book-binders,  litho- 
graphers, etc 100,000 

Lumbermen,  choppers,  raftsmen 33,150 

Paper  and  pulp  mill  operatives   12,600 

Draftsmen 1,000 

Show   ad.   men 1,100 

Painters,  glaziers,  paper-hangers,  gliders,  etc 14,500 

Carpenters   and.  mechanics    .• 4,200 

Ad    writers    4,000' 

Book-keepers,  stenographers,  messengers  and  boys    4,600 

Agents  and  solicitors 4,000' 

Window  display  men 3,000 

Total   182,150 

These  182,150  persons  engaged  in  the  advertising  M^aste  are 
non-producers.  They  receive  a  salary  that  will  average  $800 
a  year.  One  of  them,  Mr.  Charles  Austin  Bates,  receives 
$30,000  a  year.  John  Wanamaker  pays  his  head  ad.  man 
$10,000  to  write  ads.  for  the  newspapers.  Many  ad.  writers  re- 
ceive from  $3,000  to  $10,000  a  year. 


The  total  cost  to  pay  this  non-productive  army  of  182,150 
at  $800  per  year  amounts  to  the  enormous  sum  of  $145,720,000. 
But  what  is  a  far  greater  loss  is  the  fact  of  their  being  non- 
producers.  The  average  wealth  produced  by  each  wealth  pro- 
ducer at  the  present  time  cannot  be  less  than  an  average  of 
$10  per  day;  a  total  loss  of  $1,821,500  per  day,  and  for  300 
days  per  year,  $546,450,000. 

P.  T.  Barnum  spent  $600,000  a  year  to  advertise  his  circus. 

Two  hundred  and  thirty-six  members  of  the  American  Pro- 
prietary Association  spend  $24,000,000  a  year  for  newspaper  ad- 
vertising. 

Babbitt  spends  $350,000  to  advertise  his  soap  each  year. 

J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.  spend  $120,000  a  year  to  publish  16,000,000 
almanacs.  Dry  goods  firms  in  cities  of  only  30,000  population 
spend  as  high  as  $7,000  a  year  for  advertising. 

Millions  of  feet  of  lumber  are  consumed  annually  for  bill- 
boards, signs,  etc. 

No  one  can  tell  just  what  the  advertising  costs  the  na- 
tion. But  it  is  pretty  safe  to  estimate  the  cost  at  not  less 
than  $3,000,000,000  a  year. 

This  means,  of  course,  taking  every  item  of  waste. 

What  a  colossal  waste!  Every  penny  of  this  waste  v/ould 
be  saved  under  Socialism. 

We  do  not  advertise  two-cent  postage  stamps,  and  we 
would  not  advertise  shoes  if  we  produced  them  under  a  sane 
and  organized  system. 

THE  WASTE  OF  DISTRIBUTION. 

Think  of  the  waste  of  our  present  planless  distribution 
of  goods!  Compare  the  method  employed  in  our  Socialistic 
postoffice  in  the  distribution  of  mail  with  our  planless  and 
wasteful  methods  of  distributing  milk,  meat,  groceries,  etc. 

In  the  city  of  Boston,  population  560,800,  there  are  l,2o0 
grocery  stores,  350  dry  goods  stores,  450  shoe  stores,  300  drug 
stores,  and  several  thousand  cigar  dea,lers,  saloon  keepers  and 
ether  small  dealers.  Under  the  organized  system  of  Social- 
ism, one  store  of  a  kind,  with  four  or  five  sample  stores  ia 
the  suburban  districts,  would  suffice  for  the  great  city  of  Bos- 
ton. One  postoffice  with  half  a  dozen  sub-stations  supplies 
Boston  satisfactorily  with  mail  facilities. 

Under  Socialism  an  immense  sum  would  be  saved  in  rent, 
heat,  light,  power  and  labor  in  the  distribution  of  goods. 

In  1890  1,700,000  people  were  engaged  in  the  work  of  dis- 
tribution, and  I  estimate  the  number  at  present,  not  counting 
the  drummers,  at  2,000,000  hands,  who  spend  their  whole  time 
in   the   business   of   distribution.     Under     Socialism,    one-tenth 
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only  of     this     great  army  would   be   required   to   perform   the 
work   with   one  hundred   times   more   satisfaction,   thus   saving 
the'  labor   power   of   1,800,000,   or  the   gigantic   loss   of   $18,000,- 
000  a  day  on  wasted  labor  alone. 

Again,  these  1,800,000  hands  receive  on  the  average  $1  per 
(lay  in  wages.  (It  may  be  noted  here  that  the  average  wage  is 
low  because  of  the  fact  that  thousands  of  women  and  children 
are  working  for  $4  a  week  and  under.) 

This  will  add  a  sum  of  $1,800,000  a  day  to  the  loss  already 
noted.  The  loss  due  on  rents,  due  to  our  competitive  system, 
averages  $27,000,000  a  month;  heat,  light,  power  and  other 
wasteful  bills  added  to  the  rent  waste  amount  to  an  annual 
loss  of  $500,000,000. 

A  gigantic  loss  due  to  our  insane  and  planless  competi- 
tive capitalist  system  of  $6,440,000,000  annually,  or  $6,000,000,- 
000,  not  counting  the  labor  of  children  who  should  be  in 
school. 

Think  for  a  moment  what  it  would  mean  to  transfer  this 
great  army  of  tradesmen,  drummers,  peddlers,  clerks,  book- 
keepers, etc.,  from  the  field  of  non-productive  labor! 

J.  Pickering  Putnarfl  well  says:  "A  simple  system  of  re- 
liable national  illustrated  catalogues,  alphabetically  arranged, 
of  all  the  goods  used  by  the  people,  would  take  the  place  of 
the  very  unreliable  traveling  drummers.  A  few  sample  stores 
with  a  number  of  distributing  stores  in  each  city  or  county, 
would  take  the  place  of  myriads  of  shops  now  required." 

These  national  catalogues  would  be  practical  encyclo- 
pedias of  the  most  perfect  form,  giving  concise,  scientific  de- 
scriptions of  every  article  known  and  used  in  the  nation,  with 
its  actual  value,  the  few  fiuctuations  in  cost  being  published 
periodically  in  separate  sheets  like  the  discount  sheets  used 
by  the  manufacturers  of  the  present  day. 

With  these  catalogues  and  the  modern  improvements  in 
(transportation,  enabling  travelers  and  merchandise  to  be 
transported  safely  from  one  to  two  hundred  miles  an  hour, 
(a  speed  of  which  experiments  seem  to  show  will  be  practica- 
ble,) the  great  central  sample  and  distributing  stores  of  the 
nation  need  not  be  duplicated  in  every  large  town. 

Methods  of  distributing  merchandise  with  marvelous  rapid- 
ity, safety  and  economy  have  already  been  devised,  and  a  sys- 
tem which  will  now  deliver  packages  with  almost  lightning 
speed  about  a  large  city,  will  equally  conveniently  distribute 
them  within  a  radius  of  ten  or  twenty  miles  with  a  very  trifling 
increase  of  time  in  transit. 

Accordingly,    the    great    national    sample    and      distributing 
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stores  placed  at  a  few  convenient  points  in  each  state  or  na- 
tional district,  with  perhaps  small  receiving  stations  in  each 
town,  will  supply  all  the  intervening  territory  with  the  great- 
est ease  and  convenience,  and  a  few  hundred  centers  v/ould 
suffice  for  the  entire  nation. 

Why  should  we  be  so  wasteful?  Why  should  we  support 
eighty  stores  where  one  will  suffice? 

Why  should  the  nation  support  nearly  2,000,000  non-pro- 
ductive workers  in  the  one  business  of  distribution? 

Under  Socialism  we  would  save  nine-tenths  of  all  this  tre- 
mendous waste!  Then,  too,  think  of  the  vast  labor  required 
to  build  and  keep  in  repair  the  thousands  of  competing 
stores  now  in  use  because  of  our  unorganized  system  of  com- 
petition. 

In  Boston  there  are  twenty  piano  stores.  The  competitive 
cost  of  each  of  these  stores  for  advertising,  drummers,  rent, 
etc.,  is  $60,000  a  year,  or  $1,200,000  for  the  twenty  stores.  Un- 
der Socialism  one  store  would  suffice,  even  in  such  a  city  as 
New  York  or  London. 

DRUMMERS. 

Mr.  Edward  H.  Sanborn,  of  the  United  States  census  staff 
for  1890,  said:  "Careful  estimates  place  the  number  of  com- 
mercial travelers  in  this  country  at  250,000."  President  Dowe, 
of  the  Commercial  Travelers'  Association,  has  publicly  stated 
that- the  number  of  commercial  travelers  at  present  number 
i;50,000,  75,000  of  whom  he  claims  are  unempl^^^ed,  due  to  the 
trusts. 

Mr.  Sanborn  estimates  the  average  salary  of  these  drum- 
mers at  $1,800  per  year  and  an  average  expense  of  $6  per  day 
per  man.  Their  railroad  fares,  express  and  freight  upon  bag- 
gage, hotel  bills  and  incidental  expenses,  will  foot  up  at  least 
$6  per  day. 

Thousands  of  men  receive  $2,000  to  $2,500  per  ^year,  a 
smaller  number  receive  from  $3,000  to  $5,000,  while  a  compara- 
tively few  are  paid  from  $5,000  to  $15,000.  But  from  a  care- 
ful investigation  of  the  subject  I  am  convinced  that  Mr.  San- 
born's estimate  is  at  least  conservative. 

Let  us  see  what  these  figures  mean  to  us  as  a  nation  lor 
the  cost  of  this  single  element  in  competition.  Taking  Presi- 
dent Dowe's  statement  to  be  correct  that  there  are  350,000 
drummers,  and  that  275,000  are  employed  at  an  average  salary 
of  $1,800  per  year,  the  loss  foots  up  $495,000,000  per  year.  An 
average  expense  of  $6  per 'day  for  these  275,000  drummers  is 
$1,650,000  per  day,  or  $601,250,000  per  year;  a  total  for  these 
two  items  of  $1,096,250,000  annually.    Nor  is  this  all. 


In  nearly  every  branch  of  business  each  man  must  be  pro- 
vided with  an  outfit  of  trunks,  sample  cases  and  his  more  or 
less  complete  line  of  samples.  To  give  accurate  figures  or 
even  approximate  estimates  in  this  direction  is  a  hopeless 
task,'  and  I  shall  not  attempt  it;  but  here  are  a  few  facts  to 
stimulate  speculation: 

A  salesman  who  handles  a  general  line  of  dry  goods,  no- 
tions, and  small  wares,  requires  an  outfit  costing  from  $50  to 
$200,  in  addition  to  which  the  samples  that  he  carries  in  a 
single  year  cost  from  $1,000  to  $2,000.  Some  of  these  samples 
are  sold  subsequently,  while  others  become  worthless  or  are 
lost  altogether.  To  cover  losses  of  this  character  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  make  an  allowance  of  33  1-3%  of  the  actual  cost  of 
the  samples. 

Now  it  may  readily  be  seen  that  a  concern  employing  fifty 
to  100  traveling  salesmen — and  there  are  many  of  the  latter 
figure — is  under  an  enormous  expense  in  reaching  its  custom- 
ers, not  to  mention  such  minor  matters  as  store  expenses,  in- 
terest upon  capital,  etc. 

This  item  of  over  $1,000,000,000  charged  annually  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  traveling  men,  is  paid  by  the  purchaser  direct, 
and  is  finally  wholly  paid  by  the  wealth  producers  of  the  na- 
tion. And  the  expensive  luxury  of  this  form  of  competition 
brings  neither  advantage  to  the  purchaser  nor  profit  to  the 
merchant,  in  the  long-run.  Were,  there  not  a  traveling  sales- 
man upon  the  road  today,  the  aggregate  sales  of  merchandise 
would  likely  be  as  large  as  at  present,  and  at  lower  prices  the 
merchant  would  reap  even  greater  profits  than  he  now  makes. 

The  aggregate  volume  of  business  represents  what  is 
necessary  to  supply  the  public  demand,  and  with  or  without 
traveling  salesmen,  these  demands  would  be  supplied.  The 
drummer  influences  the  aggregate  volume  of  business  but  lit- 
tle, one  way  or  the  other.  His  only  accomplishment  is  to 
enhance  the  cost  of  commodities,  and  to  cultivate  extrava- 
gance by  forcing  the  sale  of  goods  not  needed,  and  thus  re- 
ducing in  the  same  proportion  the  sale  of  useful  commodities. 
But  so  long  as  one  merchant  sends  out  drummers,  all  who 
compete  must  do  likewise. 

But  what  of  the  loss  due  to  the  non-productive  labor  of 
these  350,000  drummers?  At  an  average  production  of  $3,000 
per  year  there  is  a  further  loss  to  the  nation  of  $1,050,000,000; 
u  total  gigantic  loss  of  $2,146,000,000  per  year,  or  over  $7,000,- 
000  per  day,  counting  300  working  days  to  the  year. 

BANKERS  AND  BROKERS. 
Bankers    and    brokers    are    a   necessity    under    the    present 
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system  of  capitalism,  Lut  under  Socialism  we  would  not  re- 
quire these  patriots  (?)  and  the  35,000  bankers  and  brokers,, 
together  with  their  more  than  100,000  book-keepers,  messen- 
gers, clerks,  etc.,  would  be  employed  at  productive  labor.  The: 
economically  great  loss  to  the  nation  due  to  this  great  army 
of  non-producers  amounts  to  $2,000,000  per  day  for  each  work- 
ing day,  or  $600,000,000  a  year. 

LAWYERS. 

William  Morris,  the  great  English  humanitarian,  philoso- 
pher, poet  and  Socialist,  called  this  class  "Parasites  of  prop- 
erty." In  1890  there  were  89,500  lawyers,  at  present  they  num- 
ber at  least  110,000,  and  employ  more  than  80,000  clerks,  sten- 
ographers and  typewriters;  an  army  of  190,000  men  and  women 
who  are  absolutely  non-producers.  Many  of  these  lawyers  en- 
joy salaries  of  from  $2,000  to  $5,000  a  year;  1,000  receive  an 
average  income  of  $25,000  annually,  and  a  very  few  receive  as. 
high  as  $100,000  per  year. 

The  loss  to  the  nation  from  this  one  item  of  waste  is  not 
less  than  $900,000,000  a  year.  What  a  waste!  All  this  would 
be  saved  under  Socialism,  for  the  simple  reason  that  lawyers 
would  not  be  required  under  the  collective  system. 

It  will  be  worth  all  our  efforts  to  bring  about  Socialism, 
even  if  nothing  else  was  accomplished  than  the  abolition  of 
this  dangerous  and  mischievous  class.  Whatever  litigation  may 
arise  under  Socialism,  (and  there  would  be  almost  none,)  it. 
is  plain  that  it  can  be  settled  without  the  aid  of  lawyers.  In 
fact,  thousands  of  cases  are  now  settled  in  Denmark  by  the 
"Courts  of  Conciliation,"  which  were  established  in  1828.  De- 
scribing these,  the  "Co-operative  Commonwealth,"  by  L.  Gron- 
lund,  says: 

"The  distinguishing  feature  of  these  courts  is  that  no- 
lawyers  are  allowed  there.  All  suits,  whatsoever,  without  re- 
gard to  the  amount  involved,  must  in  the  first  place,  be 
brought  before  these  courts.  The  judge  takes  down  the  oral 
complaint  of  the  plaintiff  and  the  oral  defense  of  the  defend- 
ant, and  renders  judgment  accordingly.  If,  however,  either 
of  the  parties  are  dissatisfied  with  the  judgment,  the  judge 
refers  the  case  to  the  regular  courts,  in  which  courts,  how- 
ever, no  other  evidence  is  allowed  to  be  introduced  but  that 
which  was  laid  before  the  judge  sitting  in  the  court  of  con- 
ciliation." 

It  will  be  an  easy  matter  to  settle  the  few  disputes  that 
may  arise  under  the  Co-operative  Commonwealth,  or  the  few 
crimes  that  may  be  committed.  At  any  rate,  it  is  quite  plain 
that  we  shall  not  need  lawyers  under  an  organized,  sane  sys- 
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tern.     It   costs   an   average  of   $100   per   year   for   rent  of   each 
lawyer's  office,  and  from  $500  to  $1,000  to  furnish  a  law  office 
with  furniture,  books,  safe,  etc. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

There  are  over  21,000  publications  in  our  nation,  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  them  being  duplications.  In  Greater  New  York  there 
are  fifty  daily  papers,  thirty-six  of  them  being  in  the  English 
language.  These  thirty-six  dailies  are  doing  the  same  kind  of 
work — gathering  news,  writing  the  same  news,  printing  the 
sanie  news  on  thirty-six  different  sets  of  machinery.  There 
are  thirty-six  sets  of  editors,  sub-editors,  city  editors,  tele- 
graphers, printers,  pressmen,  reporters,  etc.,  all  doing  the 
same  thing  thirty-six  times  over.  The  daily  papers  in  New 
York  city  use  345  tons  of  white  paper  each  day.  Under  So- 
cialism, one  paper  in  each  language  required,  would  suffice, 
saving  in  that  one  city  the  entire  cost  of  publishing  forty 
daily  papers,  without  detriment  to  the  intelligence  of  the  city 
or  nation.  In  fact,  under  Socialism,  the  metropolis  could  un- 
dertake the  publication  of  a  far  better  daily  than  the  very 
best  issued  today,  and  supply  that  paper  to  every  home  in  that 
city  at  a  cost  of  one  cent  per  week.  What  is  true  of  New 
York  is  true  of  every  great  city,  measured  of  course,  by  the 
number  of  inhabitants  and  papers  published,  and  it  is  like- 
wise true  of  all  other  publications.  Because  of  capitalism, 
cities  of  20,000  population  often  have  from  two  to  five  daily 
papers,  with  several  weekly  editions,  all  of  them  being  inferior 
because  of  the  great  cost  of  competition.  It  would  be  vastly 
cheaper  for  the  nation  to  publish  one  daily  magazine  and  sup- 
ply it  free  to  every  home,  than  the  present  gigantic  cost  of 
supplying  a  few  hundred  competing  rnagazines  to  less  than  one- 
tenth  of  the  homes. 

Capitalism  places  a  premium  on  ignorance.  This  wasteful 
item  amounts  to  the  gigantic  sum  of  $2,000,000  a  day,  or  $650,- 
000,000  a  year,  reckoning  the  Sunday  papers,  and  this  without 
taking  into  consideration  the  tremendous  advertising  waste. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

The  vast  system  of  transportation,  both  by  land  and 
water,  wastes  not  less  than  $1,000,000,000  per  year,  due  to  pri- 
vate ownership.  The  railroads,  in  their  competitive  struggle 
for  business,  spend  an  average  of  $20  on  each  passenger  that 
crosses  the  continent. 

For  a  detailed  statement  of  the  waste  of  competing  rail- 
ways due  to  private  ownership,  see  "The  Government  Ownership 
of  Railroads,"  by  the  author. 
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DRINK  TRAFFIC. 

The  waste  caused  by  the  drink  traffic  amounts  to  no  less 
a  sum  than  $3,000,000  a  day  directly.  It  is  estimated  that  there 
is  a  loss  of  20%  in  labor  due  to  drink.  At  present,  there  are 
216,000  men  engaged  in  the  retail  drink  traffic,  with  56,000  bar 
tenders,  20,000  brewery  workers  and  20,000  coopers;  4,648 
wholesale  liquor  dealers,  1,866  breweries;  a  total  of  318,514  di- 
rectly employed  in  the  drink  traffic.  In  the  city  of  Nashua, 
with  only  23,000  population,  there  are  315  saloons.  Un- 
der Socialism,  even  if  we  had  a  "municipal  saloon,"  there  would 
be  but  one.  Perhaps  we  wouldn't  need  any  saloon.  At  any  rate, 
the  labor  power  of  250,000  men  is  now  absolutely  wasted  in  the 
drink  traffic,  or  a  total  economic  waste  of  $5,500,000  per  day — 
$1,650,000,000  annually! 

UNEMPLOYED. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  army  of  unemployed  workmen 
numbers  at  least  3,000,000— i.  e.,  there  are  3,000,000  working- 
men  willing  to  work,  who  are  forced  to  idleness  all  the  time. 
We  now  have  what  is  known  as  "tramp  shoemakers,  tramp 
weavers,"  etc.  Ten  per  cent  of  all  these  "tramps"  receive  for 
labor  is  expended  for  car  fare  in  search  of  a  job.  Then  we 
have  the  periodical  shut-down  of  mills  and  factories.  The  loss 
due  to  the  question  of  unemployed  is  equal  to  $6,000,000,000  a 
year,  and  under  Socialism  this  army  of  workers  would  pro- 
duce even  much  more  than  this  $6,000,000,000. 

IDLE  RICH. 
There  are  300,000  capitalists  in  this  nation  who  are  idle, 
that  is,  they  are  not  presidents  of  railroads  or  active  in  the 
management  of  their  capital.  They  are  idlers  in  every  senst; 
of  the  word.  Under  Socialism  these  300,000  men  would  be  pro- 
ducers.    There  is  a  waste  of  $900,000,000. 

SERVANTS. 
The  census  of  1890  showed  1,546,827  servants,  housekeepers 
and  stewards.  How  often  we  read  of  this  or  that  rich  family 
who  employs  from  twenty  to  100  servants.  It  is  a  conserva- 
tive statement  to  say  that  70%  of  the  labor  of  this  great  army 
of  servants  is  absolutely  wasted,  or  more  than  1,000,000  hands 
whose  labor  is  a  waste.  As  three-fourths  of  the  servants  are 
females,  I  place  the  waste  at  the  sum  of  $2,000,000,000  annu- 
ally. It  is  quite  easily  to  understand  that  a  rich  family  with 
twenty  servants  must  use  the  "labor"  of  fifteen  of  them  for 
false  and  foolish  ostentation. 
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CRIME. 

Nine-tenths  of  all  the  crime  committed  in  the  world  today- 
is  due  to  our  present  hellish  system,  and  crime  costs  this  na- 
tion directly  $1,000,000,000  annually. 

MANUFACTURING  WASTE. 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  selling  cost  of  goods,  etc., 
and  reckoning  only  the  loss  due  to  wasteful  efforts  in  the 
shops,  mills  and  factories,  and  from  careful  estimates  cover- 
ing a  period  of  many  years,  I  unhesitatingly  place  the  waste 
due  to  competition  in  the  manufacture  of  goods  at  10%  of  the 
factory  price.  This  would  reach  the  enormous  sum  of  $1,250,- 
000,000  annually. 

AGRICULTURAL  WASTES. 

Our  agricultural  wealth  production  at  the  present  time, 
(1901)  amounts  to  $5,000,000,000  annually  in  round  numbers,  at 
the  farm  price.  The  consuming  public  pays  $10,000,000,000  for 
this  wealth.  The  loss  due  to  the  unscientific  and  planless  way 
of  conducting  the  primary  source  of  wealth  is  enormous,  and 
amounts  to  more  than  the  present  entire  farm  price  of  the 
products,  or  $5,000,000,000  each  year. 

Go  into  a  corn  county  in  Kansas  and  you  will  see  20,000 
acres  of  rolling  prairie  divided  into  100  farms,  and  each  farm 
•divided  again  into  at  least  six  fields,  or  600  tracts  of  land, 
costing  thousands  of  dollars  to  fence  and  keep  divided.  Un- 
der Socialism  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  present  fencing  would 
be  required,  and  it  costs  this  nation  in  material  and  time  $240,- 
000,000  per  year  for  fences  alone. 

It  can  be  shown  that  one-half  the  present  wealth  pro- 
ducing farmers  working  an  average  of  four  hours  per  day  un- 
der the  Socialist,  or  organized  system,  could  produce  much 
more  than  would  suffice  to  feed  the  entire  nation  luxuriously. 

LIFE  AND  FIRE  INSURANCE 
Cost  the  nation  an  enormous  sum.  In  the  city  of  Man- 
'Chester,  57,000  population,  there  are  thirty-five  insurance 
agencies  employing  fifty-four  book-keepers  and  eighty  sub- 
agents,  a  total  of  169  men  employed  at  this  wholly  non-pro- 
ductive business  in  this  one  small  city.  Several  of  these  in- 
surance men  have  informed  me  that  they  spend  $200  a  year 
just  for  calendars  alone.  This  and  newspaper  advertising 
costs  this  one  city  $3,000  a  year.  Then  the  bills  for  rent,  heat 
and  light  cost  no  less  than  $10,000  a  year.  The  loss  due  to  the 
non-productive  labor  of  169  men  is  $507,000  a  year.  The  profits 
on  fire  and  life  insurance  are  over  $50,000  a  year.  Here  is  a 
total   loss  of   $570,000   a   year   that  could   and   would   be   saved 
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under  Socialism.     And     even     under     our  present  system     we- 
should  establish  municipal  and  county  insurance. 

Individual  ownership  of  fire  insurance  is  a  huge  waste. 
Just  think  of  the  number  of  fire  insurance  offices  in  a 
city  of  100,000  population,  and  the  number  of  agents  and  sub- 
agents,  each  office  with  a  set  of  book-keepers,  costly  office 
furniture,  etc.  And  then  the  immense  cost  of  advertising. 
Each  office  spends  from  $100  to  $800  for  calendars.  Bach  pays 
other  large  sums  for  newspaper  and  circular  advertising.  And 
besides  this  the  general  office  does  all  the  book-keeping  over 
again,  and  pays  huge  sums  to  advertise  in  the  nation  at  large 
the  respective  merits  of  the  company. 

The  people  of  this  nation  pay  in  insurance  to  the  fire  in- 
surance companies  annually  (1899)  about  $225,000,000,  only 
54%  of  which  is  ever  paid  back  to  the  people  for  losses.  Forty- 
six  per  cent  is  the  gross  profit. 

The  cheapest  insurance  in  any  city  in  America  is  fifty- 
four  cents  per  capita,  in  Washington,  D.  C;  and  the  highest 
in  Providence,  R.  I.,  costing  $2.26  per  capita. 

In  Greater  New  York  the  cost  to  the  citizens  is  nearly 
$8,000,000.  New  York,  with  municipal  fire  insurance,  could 
save  $4,000,000  each  year  as  a  net  profit  with  the  same  rates 
she  now  has.  In  New  York  there  are  thousands  of  fire  insur- 
ance men  with  costly  rents  in  thousands  of  offices,  with  huge 
wastes  on  advertising,  and  the  other  foolish  expenses.  New 
York  requires  only  one  office  and  one  set  of  officials  to  col- 
lect the  taxes;  and  if  she  had  municipal  fire  insurance  she 
would  save  in  rents  alone  an  immense  sum. 

Chicago  pays  on  an  average  $4,000,000  a  "year  and  loses  over 
$2,000,000  simply  because  she  has  private  fire  insurance. 

The  5,000,000  population  of  London  pay  a  profit  to  the  pri- 
vate insurance  companies  of  $10,000,000  annually,  or  at  the  rate 
of  $2  per  inhabitant.  From  careful  investigation  I  estimate 
the  cost  per  inhabitant  in  this  country,  in  our  industrious 
centers,  at  fully  as  much  as  that  of  London.  In  a  city  of 
1.00,000  population  this  would  save  to  the  town  $200,000  per 
year.  Boston  pays  over  $1,000,000  annually  that  she  might 
save.  Paris  pays  over  $5,000,000,  and  Paris  has  already  taken 
steps  for  municipal  fire  insurance. 

With  municipal  fire  insurance  there  would  be  only  one 
office,  no  advertising  bills,  no  agent's  commission,  only  one 
set  of  book-keepers.  Do  a  little  investigating  for  yourself  and 
you  will  vote  to  Socialize  the  fire  insurance  business. 

Leeds  and  Bradford,  two  great  cities  of  England,  will  do 
their  own  fire  insurance. 
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Berlin,    Germany,    conducts   a   splendid   municipal    fire    "in- 
surance at  a  great  saving  to  the  people  and  at  a  profit  to  the 
city.      She    has    the    most    rigid    building    inspection    laws,    and ' 
as  a  result  fire  losses  are  comparatively  small. 

In  the  German  cities  of  Hamburg,  Breslau,  Ko'enigsberg, 
Stettin  and  Lubeck  there  is  a  semi-municipal  fire  insurance, 
the  cities  co-operating  with  the  association. 

Glasgow  takes  20%  of  its  own  risks. 

London  and  many  of  the  English  cities  are  about  to  estab- 
lish municipal  insurance. 

The  loss  due  to  the  private  ownership  of  the  insurance 
business  is  not  less  than  $500,000,000  a  year,  and  under  Social- 
ism the  saving  would  be  much  more. 

FOOD  WASTE  in  the  great  cities  is  enormous.  The  Chi- 
cago Tribune  recently  stated  that  $175,000,000  of  food  was 
wasted  in  Chicago  annually  because  of  a  lack  of  organization. 
If  we  apply  these  figures  to  the  cities  of  25,000  population  or 
more,  the  loss  will  amount  to  more  than  $1,000,000,000  worth 
of  food  wasted  every  year,  simply  because  of  our  crazy  sys- 
tem. Tons  upon  tons  of  fruit  are  destroyed  in  all  the  great 
cities  in  order  to  keep  up  prices.  Every  day  barrels  upon 
barrels  of  food  are  wasted  in  every  hotel  and  large  boarding 
house. 

MOVING  has  become  an  important  business  in  every  in- 
dustrial center.  In  each  city  of  50,000  population  you  will 
find  an  average  of  ten  men  with  teams,  employed  their  en- 
tire time  in  moving  families  from  one  tenement  to  another. 
The  loss  due  in  each  city  of  this  size  is  $3,000  to  feed  the 
horses  and  keep  wagon  and  harness  in  repair;  $30,000  a  year 
loss  by  reason  of  the  non-productive  labor  of  these  ten  men 
for  300  days  in  a  year;  besides  this,  there  is  the  cost  of  the 
destruction  of  furniture,  the  capital,  invested  in  teams,  sta- 
bles, etc.,  making  the  entire  loss  in  a  city  of  50,000  popula- 
tion not  less  than  $35,000  a  year.  If  we  estimate  the  cost  at 
one-half,  and  taking  our  population  at  76,000,000,  the  annual 
loss  for  the  nation  is  $45,600,000. 

MILITARISM  costs  the  nations  of  the  earth  enough  to 
feed  and  clothe  the  population  of  the  world.  It  is  clear  to 
every  student  of  Socialism  that  when  we  have  adopted  that 
system  there  will  be  universal  peace,  and  of  course  the  need 
of  armies  and  navies,  and  the  5,000,000  armed  men  of  the  civ- 
ilizea  world  will  become  producers  of  wealth.  For  the  year 
1900  our  nation  expended  $190,727,846  on  the  army  and  navy 
departments.  The  cost  for  1901  will  be  much  more,  and  is 
estimated  at  $400,000,000  per  year.     Now  that  we  have  become 
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a  ''world  power,"  the  direct  cost  of  t&e  army  and  navy  de- 
partments for  the  future  will  average  at  least  $300,000,000  an- 
nually; to  this  we  must  add  the  waste  of  the  non-productive 
labor  of  an  average  of  100,000  men,  or  $300,000,000  more,  a  to- 
tal loss  due  to  capitalism  of  $600,000,000  a  year. 

From  1789  to  1900  this  nation  expended  for  war  $5,536,189,- 
568,  and  for  the  navy  $1,568,683,492.  Congress  has  appropri- 
ated $114,220,095.55  for  the  support  of  the  army  alone  for  1901. 
AGENTS  for  real  estate,  peddlers,  collectors,  auctioneers, 
and  claim  agents,  numbered  over  152,000  in  1890,  and  at  pres- 
ent number  not  less  than  200,000.  They  receive  an  average 
income  of  $600,  or  $120,000,000  a  year  for  wages,  the  loss  due 
to  the  non-productive  labor  of  these  200,000  men  is  $600,000,- 
000,  a  total  loss  of  $720,000,000  annually,  every  cent  of  which 
would  be  saved  under  the  Co-operative  Commonwealth. 

The  following  table  will  show  you  at  a  glance  these  enormous^- 
wastes: 

Distribution    $  6,000,000,000 

Drummers   2,146,000,000 

Life  and  Fire  Insurance 500,000,000 

Crime 1,000,000,000 

Manufacturing 1,250,000,000 

Agricultural    5,000,000,000 

Food  Waste    1,000,000,000 

Bankers  and  Brokers  600,000,000 

Lawyers   900,000,000 

Publications   650,000,000 

Transportation 1,000,000,000 

Drink  Traffic    1,650,000,000 

Advertising  3,000,000,000 

Moving 45,600,000 

Militarism    .- 600.000.000 

Agents,  Collectors,   Etc 720,000,000 

Unemployed 6,000,000,000 

Idle  Rich 900,000,000 

Servants  2,000,000,000 

Total $34,961,600,000 

Under  Socialism  we  shall  not  change  the  fashions  every 
six  months  in  order  to  enhance  the  sale  of  goods.  The  waste 
of  purchasing  under  our  present  system  is  enormous;  under 
Socialism  shopping  would  cease,  the  use  of  catalogue,  tele- 
phone, etc.,  would  save  the  time  now  wasted. 

Prof.  Oilman,  the  great  author  of  "Profit  Sharing,"  shows  the 
loss  from  the  lack  of  "self-interest"  among  workers  who  do  not 
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share  in  the  profits,   as  often  equal  to  a  loss  of  one-half  tho^ 
product. 

By  reason  of  our  present  political  system  and  its  corrup- 
tion, due  to  our  economic  system,  thousands  of  men  spend 
their  whole  time  in  the  business  of  party  politics;  this,  to- 
gether with  the  cost  of  municipal,  state  and  national  cam- 
paigns, such  as  torch-light  organizations,  hall  rent,  advertis- 
ing, literature,  etc.,  represents  an  enormous  waste. 

Under  Socialism  the  senate  and  all  upper  bodies  would  be 
abolished.  Our  present  ninety-one  senators  cost  the  nation 
nearly  $10,000  each  every  year.  As  nine-tenths  of  all  laws  are 
now  made  in  the  interest  of  private  concerns,  and  are  known 
as  "class  legislation,"  It  will  be  clear  to  all  the  enormous  saving^^^ 
that  will  result  from  the  establishment  of  the  wise  and  just 
system  of  Socialism. 

Under  national  co-operation  the  nation  would  be  the 
"building  contractor."  We  would  use  sand  and  clay  very 
largely  in  the  construction  of  all  buildings.  Tiling  and  glass^ 
manufactured  by  the  nation  with  the  best  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery would  be  produced  with  great  economy,  as  compared 
with  our  present  unorganized  system.  The  saving  would  be 
great,  and  a  still  more  important  item  would  be  the  vast  im- 
provement in  the  health  of  the  people.  All  houses  and  public, 
buildings  would  be  heated  and  lighted  from  a  central  power 
house,  thus  doing  away  with  the  manufacture  of  heating- 
stoves,  lamps,  etc. 

By  organization  we  can  save  enough  each  year  to  make- 
us  all  rich.  Let  us  organize  and  give  justice  and  wealth  to 
all  the  people. 


Gronlund's  Co-operative  Commonwealth, 
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